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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


Perhaps no part of the accounting routine has undergone so great a 
change in recent years as that dealing with payroll accounting. The great 
increase in clerical work made necessary by Social Security and Wage and 
Hour laws has forced accountants to give thoughtful consideration to ways 
and means of standardizing and simplifying procedures, applying mechanical 
equipment and eliminating unnecessary recopying of basic information 
wherever possible. As a result, there has been a considerable improvement 
in payroll accounting methods and numerous ingenious cost saving pro- 
cedures have been developed. The first article in this issue of the Bulletin 
is a description of one such method. The second article also deals with 

yroll accounting methods—in this case utilizing tabulating equipment—but 
in addition illustrates how payroll methods can be utilized to provide the 
detailed information needed for good control of direct labor cost variances. 

The author of our first article, William L. Totten, is a native Pennsyl- 
vanian who began his accounting education with the Scranton Lackawanna 
College and continued, first with the Extension Division and then the Resi- 
dent School of the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
During the period from 1926 to 1929, Mr. Totten had extensive experience 
in payroll accounting in the Payroll Department of the Hudson Coal Co. of 
Scranton. For the next nine years he was employed by the public account- 
ing firm of Balch, Funk & Co. of Philadelphia, and during this period 
obtained a great deal of practical experience in cost accounting and system 
installation. Since 1938, he has been associated with the public accounting 
firm of Stover, Butler, Murphy & Newman of Syracuse. Mr. Totten is at 
present serving as Director of Membership for our Syracuse Chapter. 

Harry C. Nichols, author of our second article, received his grade and 
high school education in his native Bristol (Conn.). Following graduation 
from high school in 1923, he entered the New Business Department of the 
Phoenix Mutual Lite Insurance Co., moving the next year to the Actuarial 
Department of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. He deserted the insurance 
field in 1925 to serve four years with the U. S. Army, and for the following 
five years was associated in business with his father. Since 1933, Mr. 
Nichols has been associated with the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. 
of Hartford in various capacities. At the present his time is devoted prin- 
cipally to the control of labor variances and related problems of cost ac- 
counting. 


Articles published in the Bulletin present many different viewpoints. In 
publishing them the Association is not sponsoring the views expressed, but 
is endeavoring to provide for its members material which will be helpful and 
stimulating. Constructive comments are welcomed and will be published in 
the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
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SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL PROCEDURE AND LABOR 
COST DISTRIBUTION 


By William L. Totten, Accountant 
Stover, Butler, Murphy & Newman, Syracuse. N. Y. 


Introduction 


The accounting for labor in any manufacturing plant has two 
major objectives: (1) the accumulation of the payroll, that is, the 
calculation of the amount due each employee, together with other 
pertinent data required by social security legislation; and (2) the 
distribution of labor costs over the manufactured products. 


The importance of practicability cannot be emphasized too 
strongly in cost and accounting procedure. The results obtained in 
this respect, together with the simplicity of operation, have proved 
so successful in the following case study that this procedure has 
been adopted by several other concerns with the same satisfactory 
results. 


The rapid increase in employment brought about by defense 
and war contracts has resulted in a greater volume of office clerical 
work required in many types of industry. This increase of clerical 
detail originates from the types of records maintained. That is, 
original and basic information may be copied to a second record 
and sometimes to a third record before the desired results are 
obtained. The system outlined herein is based on one major prin- 
cipal, ie. to use original records for all detail, such detail to be 
summarized and controlled through the use of totals. 


The experience records of the firms which have adopted this 
system or a modified version thereof, shows that one competent 
calculator operator can handle the daily time tickets for 150 to 
200 employees. This includes the figuring of the daily payroll and 
the distribution of the payroll to the various jobs involved. 

You will notice that the daily time report used to accumulate 
the necessary information under this plan is divided into two parts: 
the first part for payroll accumulation purposes, and the second 
part for cost distribution purposes. This time report is shown as 
Exhibit 1. 
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Use of Job Time Records 

The use of this ticket dispenses with the old and familiar weekly 
time card and the time clock that is usually found just inside the 
employees’ entrance. Small automatic electric job recorders are 
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used instead and these recorders are located in various places 
throughout the factory so as to be convenient to the greatest number 
of employees. These job recorders are equipped with twenty-four 
hour dials, set at zero at 12:00 o’clock midnight. The time stamped 
will correspond with standard time until 1:00 o’clock which will 
be shown as 13:00 o'clock, while 2:00 o'clock will register as 14:00 
o'clock and so on, up to 12:00 o’clock midnight which will register 
as 24:00 o'clock. By the use of such a clock the elapsed time may 
be calculated by direct subtraction. Therefore, if an employee 
begins work at 8:00 A.M., he will take a blank time card and insert 
it in the job recorder in such a way that there will be printed in 
the first section marked “in” under regular time, the month, day, 
hour and tenth of an hour. 

Up to this point there has been little change from the system 
used by many companies. The most notable changes are that the 
employee does not have to look in a rack for his card but merely 
takes a blank card and records his time; second, the employee 
must be ready to start work, i.e. he has changed his street clothes 
and made such other personal adjustments as may be necessary 
before he starts work. This lost time is, therefore, on the man’s 
own time. Likewise, when the employee checks out at the end 
of the day he will check out when he leaves his department. Under 
the old system the employee did not check out until he was ready 
to leave the plant. Here, again, is a saving that would otherwise 
be lost due to washing up, etc. This saving may only amount to 
five minutes in the morning, five minutes punching out at noon, 
five minutes punching in at 1 :00 o’clock, and five minutes at night, 
making twenty minutes a day for five days a week, which would 
result in almost two hours a week saving per employee. 


Completing the Payroll Section 


The employee, after having recorded the time he was ready to 
start working on his job, will next write his name and clock num- 
ber in the spaces provided. At this point it may be well to men- 
tion that each employee should be cautioned to be sure to write 
his name and number on his daily time ticket, as this ticket repre- 
sents his due bill for wages earned, and if a ticket cannot be identi- 
fied it will be necessary for him to establish the fact that he was 
actually working the particular day for which a ticket is missing. 
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Furthermore, this establishes a safeguard against the misuse of 
this ticket by another employee. 

Some concerns request their employees to punch “in” and “out” 
at noon time. If this is a necessary procedure the next two spaces 
under regular time have been provided for this purpose. The 
fourth space marked “out” is to record the quitting time of the 
employee. Should it be required that the employee work overtime, 
then the next section marked “overtime” will be used to record 
the additional time worked. 

For the purpose of illustration let us assume that the em- 
ployee’s card exhibited was the record for the day of January 7. 
It will be noticed that this employee checked in at 8:00 o'clock 
and checked out at 12:00 o'clock. These two job recorder print- 
ings indicate that this employee was employed from 8:00 o’clock 
to 12:00 o’clock, or an elapsed time of four hours. If we now 
look at the next recorded time, January 7—13:00 o'clock, it will 
be noticed that one hour has elapsed which would correspond to 
his lunch hour. If we next look at the fourth section we will find 
that it indicates a time of 17:00 o'clock or, if we calculate this in 
our normal system of time, it would indicate that the hour was 
5:00 o'clock and the elapsed time four hours; this time added to 
the four hours worked in the morning gives a total of eight hours 
during which the employee was in the plant. 

Each night upon leaving the plant, the employee will leave his 
ticket in a place provided for it, and a clerk from the office will 
collect these tickets. 


Accumulating and Summarizing Daily Records 


The payroll clerk will extend the hours worked from the elapsed 
time as indicated by the job recorder printing. The base rate may 
or may not be recorded in the space provided. It has been found 
that sometimes the writing of the base rate on each card consumes 
too much time and is therefore omitted. However, it is believed 
that the time consumed to record the base rate will more than be 
offset by having it available for future reference. 

If we refer to our time card it will be noticed that the total 
elapsed time was eight hours. This time multiplied by the base 
rate will give the gross earnings of the employee for the day. 
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These daily cards are then filed in a drawer back of an index 
card bearing the employee’s number. The current daily cards are 
filed behind the previous day’s cards which will place the cards in 
daily sequence as shown in Exhibit 2. 


Exuusit 2 


At the end of a payroll week the daily cards are removed from 
this file and a small summary ticket is stapled to the upper left 
hand corner of the daily payroll cards in such a manner as to 
attach them all together. The summary ticket and its placement 
on the group of daily payroll cards is shown in Exhibit 3. 

The payroll clerk next totals the hours worked and the earn- 
ings for the number of days the employee worked. This informa- 
tion is recorded on a weekly summary ticket. If, for example, the 
employee worked only forty hours during the week, no overtime 
would be payable under the wage and hour law. However, if the 
total hours worked amounted to fifty, this weekly summary ticket 
would show fifty hours and the wages earned for fifty straight 
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hours. The half time due as a premium for working over forty 
hours would be entered under a separate heading marked “Over- 
time Premium.” The total payroll for hours worked, plus any 
overtime premium, would give the total gross earnings of the 
employee. 


The Pay Envelope and Summary Card 


At the time of stapling the weekly summary ticket to the daily 
time cards, a payroll envelope, previously addressographed with 
the employees’ name and number, will be inserted in such a manner 
that when the total hours worked, payroll and premium payroll, 
together with the gross payroll, are recorded on this ticket, a regis- 
tration by carbon surface will be made on the payroll envelope. 
This is shown in Exhibit 4. 

This pay envelope is then completed by recording the Social Se- 
curity deduction and any other items that require withholding and 
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calculating the net payroll. The gross earnings shown by totaling 
the summarized stapled groups of daily time cards, less the totals 
of the various deductions, should equal the total of net payroll as 
per the individual pay envelopes. 

It will be noted that no payroll list or book record is kept of the 
individual employees’ earnings. This record is maintained by filing 
the group of stapled time cards for each individual under a file 
similar to that used for the daily cards. However, in this case the 
index card is used to record the personal data of the employee on 
one side and the annual earnings by quarters for five years on the 
other side. (See Exhibit 5). These groups of stapled daily time 
cards are filed for a period of thirteen weeks which constitutes a 
quarter. The thirteen groups of tickets are removed at the end of 
a quarter and gross earnings totaled. These earnings are recorded 
on the face of the index card. The groups of daily time cards are 
removed quarterly from the file, bound up and stored away for 
future reference. The index card is used to prepare the Federal 
Social Security and State Unemployment Insurance forms. After 
these forms have been prepared the index cards are returned to the 
file to complete the next quarterly cycle. The groups of daily time 
cards constitute the original basis of information from which the 
payroll is prepared; therefore, any question that might arise in 
connection with the Wage and Hour Law can be decided from 
these original cards. 

It is noted that the handling of piece work has not been ex- 
plained in the foregoing section. It is believed that the handling 
of piece work can be more fully explained under the labor distri- 
bution section. 


Recording Labor Time by Jobs and Operations 


The second major objective, the distribution of labor costs to 
the manufactured products, is now presented. Reference to Ex- 
hibit 1 will show that the labor cost distribution part of the com- 
bined daily time ticket is sub-divided into six sections by perfora- 
tions and that each part is identical with the other. For the purpose 
of explaining how each of these sub-tickets are used, begin at the 
left and work to the right. The first space is captioned “Clock No.” 
and provides for the individual’s time clock or payroll number. 
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The purpose of recording this number is to be able to identify the 
sub-tickets with the payroll ticket after separation and filing. 

The next space provides for recording the number of the job on 
which the employee is working. (It is herein presupposed that all 
factory orders carry a production number.) The employee should 
be cautioned to use utmost care in writing this job number cor- 
rectly, as the future value of this ticket depends on accuracy in 
charging the proper job. 

The next space is provided for writing the blue-print number 
from which the employee is working. This is quite essential, as it 
is from this number that the progress and location of any order 
part may be found. 

All tools, jigs and fixtures are numbered for the purpose of con- 
trol. An employee obtaining such items from the tool crib is 
charged with them until they are returned. From this ticket a 
record is kept of how many times such an item was used. In the 
case of jigs an approximation is made as to whether the cost of 
making the jig was saved through increased production. 

The next space which records the operation is very important. 
A cost study by operations often leads to short cuts in production, 
and this is especially true when a repeat order is received on a job 
that previously showed little or no profit. The production clerk 
must have this information in order that he may correct his pro- 
duction schedules for work completed. 

The next space is provided for a record of the quantity com- 
pleted, i.e., if an employee completed five pieces and had the sixth 
piece partly done, he would only report the five pieces completed. 
The sixth piece would be reported in production the following day. 
This method of handling only items fully completed may create 
some discussion relative to the distribution of the labor involved. 
However, the various factors should be considered carefully and 
if the time so consumed is warranted, fractional parts of items 
completed could be so accounted for in the original setup. No 
recognition is herein given to other than complete units. 


Calculating Time and Cost 


Up to this point the employee has recorded all the essential basic 
information necessary to properly identify the job he is working 
upon. If Exhibit 1 is now referred to again, it will be seen that the 
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balance of this ticket is divided by a horizontal line into two parts 
as follows: 


1.15 | 8.0 


2.1 105 


The section indicated by “clock stamp” is provided for recording 
the time as stamped by the job recorder; the letter “S” at the left 
indicates that the time stamped in this space is the starting time 
for this particular job and the letter “F” is the finishing time. The 
elapsed time between the clock stamp opposite the letter “S” and 
that opposite the letter “F” is calculated by subtraction of “S” 
from “F”, which in this case is 2.5 hours, and is recorded under 
elapsed time opposite the letter “F”. This 2.5 hours is extended by 
the base rate to obtain the cost which is recorded in the space pro- 
vided opposite the letter “F”. It should be noted that no elapsed 
time or cost is recorded opposite the letter “S”. This space is re- 
served for jobs that have been worked on during overtime periods 
and the additional cost of the half-time paid as a premium is here- 
in recorded. The handling of this premium paid for overtime is 
accumulated in the complete cost of an order but is separated and 
marked so that when reference is made in the future to this cost, 
such overtime premiums may be given due consideration. 

The method of recording piece work in so far as the employee is 
concerned will be identical as outlined previously for time work. 
However, in the space provided for recording the quantity either 
the foreman or someone designated to check quantities will indicate 
his approval of the employee’s count. The payroll clerk will use 
the space marked “elapsed” to show the piece price and the cost 
column to show the extension of the quantity times the piece price. 
No overtime will be considered under a piece price basis for the 
various individual jobs. However, if at the end of a week, the 
weekly earnings by piece work is below the total of the hours 
worked times the average hourly rate as computed under the 
Wage and Hour Law, then this difference must be adjusted. The 
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accounting for such differences, if they arise, is naturally dictated 
by company policy, and such policies must be known in order to 
give a practical distribution. However, the inclusion of such an 
item in manufacturing burden for simplicity in handling is favored 
in this case. 

Group bonuses and other wage incentives can be handled in one 
of several ways. However, for the purpose of simplicity such items 
can be included as part of the manufacturing burden and entered 
on the payroll card in one of the two spaces provided under “Over- 
time Premium” for the week on the last day of the week, or daily 
if it is so desired. 


An Example 


For a brief review refer to Exhibit 6, which is a daily time 
ticket filled out and turned in for a day’s record. (For the purpose 
of this illustration the two hours overtime will be considered as 
being paid for at time and one-half.) 

It will be noticed that on the payroll part of this ticket the net 
elapsed time is ten hours which is extended under hours worked. 
In the overtime section there were two hours of overtime which 
was included in hours worked, whereas under overtime premium 
one hour is inserted which is half time for the two hours of over- 
time. Both the hours worked and the overtime premium are ex- 
tended by the base rate. Opposite the total earnings are the totals 
of both hours worked and overtime premium. 

Reference to the labor cost distribution section shows that John 
Jones worked on five jobs during this day (January 7). He worked 
on the first job #1092 from 8:00 o'clock to 10:30 o'clock, or two 
and one-half hours. This time extended by the base rate makes the 
labor cost of this job $2.50. The second, third and fourth jobs 
are somewhat similar to the first, whereas the fifth job has the ele- 
ment of overtime and its application. 

The next step is the balancing of the payroll section with the 
labor cost distribution section. It will be noticed that the hours and 
cost have been totaled on all the job strips and that these totals 
correspond with the totals as set forth under total earnings on the 
payroll section. It should be carefully noted that these two sections 
must be in agreement in order to establish the accuracy of infor- 
mation furnished. 
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Filing Tickets by Jobs 

The ticket can now be separated on the perforated lines into 
seven parts. The first part, or the payroll section, will be handled 
as outlined previously. The next five sections, or those sections 
used, will be filed and the section unused is discarded. 

The filing of the five sections that have time distributed to a 
job order is as follows: A standard legal size envelope measuring 
4" x 9%” with a 2” expansion is used for this purpose. The job 
order number and name of company together with a brief descrip- 
tion of the part manufactured is indicated on the face of this en- 
velope. The job tickets for the particular job are filed in their re- 
spective holders. Either upon completion of a job or upon re- 
quest, the job tickets so filed are removed, sorted by operation if 
necessary, and totaled as to hours of elapsed time and labor costs. 
Care should be exercised to separate overtime premium hours and 
labor costs from hours worked and labor costs of hours worked. 
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One is a direct cost of manufacture while the other may be con- 
sidered as manufacturing burden. If the application of burden is 
based on hours worked or on a percentage of direct labor cost, 
either will be available. 


A pplication to Small Plant 


The system as outlined embraces the use of several job time 
recorders. It is conceivable that the application of this type of 
time ticket could be made in many small plants to great advantage 
by the use of only one job recorder stamp. This stamp would be 
placed near the employees’ entrance and only the “in” and “out” 
time would be recorded automatically. The only change necessary 
would be to substitute the following setup of Exhibit 8 for Ex- 
hibit 7. 

The hour may be inserted manually in the blank space provided 
at the extreme left side of Exhibit 8 and the fraction of the hour, 
if any, indicated by marking the nearest tenth of hour as provided 
by the intervals of six minutes each. 
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DIRECT LABOR VARIATION CONTROL 
By Harry C. Nichols, Cost Accountant, 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Swe discussion of direct labor variation control is presented in 

the “how-we-do-it” style. The subject might be introduced by 
stating that although the methods used to control direct labor vari- 
ation in our plant may not be entirely new to many cost account- 
ants, it is this writer’s opinion that certain phases of the subject 
have not been fully explored or analyzed as to practical application 
by many companies. Labor variation control is not new to this 
company, however. Feeling the need of more complete results, new 
methods were recently installed, and naturally many aspects are 
still in the experimental stages. 


General Background of Problem 


Our company is rated as one of the largest manufacturers in its 
own particular field. Manufactured products range from small 
bakelite attachment plug caps selling for 134 cents each to mag- 
netic starters in explosion-proof boxes selling for $85 each. In 
all, approximately 17,000 different completed devices using 40,000 
different parts are manufactured, each part requiring an average 
of three operations. 

The types of machinery required to produce these products 
range from automatic blank and form machines used in the press 
room to simple fixtures used in assembly departments. To the ex- 
tent practical, the shop is departmentalized, like machinery and 
equipment constituting separate departments. A force of approxi- 
mately two hundred toolmakers is required to make and repair 
dies. It is indeed fortunate that most business is repetitive, making 
it possible to use a standard cost system. We use what might be 
defined as a “normal-expected” standard cost system; that is, ma- 
terial standards are established on a ten-year average, and labor 
standards on time studies. The time study department has estab- 
lished a time value for each operation. If the operator performs 
the work in a shorter time than the established time value, he is 
paid for the number of hours actually earned. In such cases, the 
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actual hours worked are less than the number of hours pay that 
the operator has earned. Throughout this paper, the term “earned 
hours” refers to the amount of time within which the operator must 
perform the work required in order to earn an incentive. 

A brief description of our cost and manufacturing setup would 
be appropriate in order that this presentation of our problems in 
relation to labor variation may be clearly illustrated. The definite 
need for a well organized and adequate method of direct labor 
variation control under these conditions and in this highly com- 
petitive industry should need no further emphasis. 


Operation Layout 


The engineering department has complete charge of the design 
and maintenance of all tools, dies, etc., and prepares operation 
layouts for all parts manufactured, designating the operations to 
be performed and their sequence. Standards are figured on the 
basis of these layouts. These are illustrated in Exhibits 1 and 2. 


Tabulating Equipment as a Necessity 


Variation control in our case is based on the assumption that the 
best method of controlling variations is to provide analyses as such 
variations occur, that is, by operation. This seems a better method 
than attempting to control variation by the use of order numbers. 
It is also felt that to use order numbers in our cost system would 
impose additional clerical work without any corresponding advan- 
tages. To explain how this is accomplished, it will be necessary 
to go into detail concerning our method of time reporting and fol- 
low it through to the variation reports. 

Tabulating equipment serves as the “wheel-horse” for the sys- 
tem, each phase of the cost work being carefully planned with sys- 
tematic routines worked out. For each labor operation performed, 
reports showing the following information are required: 


. Employee’s clock number 

Date 

Part number 

Department number 

. Operation number or combination operation number 
Production 

. Actual hours worked. 
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Each supervisor in the factory is supplied with job cards on 
which to record this information. This card is illustrated in Ex- 


hibit 3. 


JOB CARD 


FOR FACTORY USE ONLY 


PARTNO. |OP.NO.| LBS. | | TOTAL PIECES | AMT. EARNED) 
80283-5 | 8003 2000 |1 3/4 


revo Dept. 504 


DATE 11/3/40 PAY NO. 462 


Exuisit 3 


Job cards are prepared by the supervisors and are turned over 


to the timekeeper each day. 


The actual hours appearing thereon 


are first verified and compared with the in-and-out clock cards. 
The information shown on the job cards is then copied by the time- 
keeper onto direct labor tabulating cards as shown in Exhibit 4. 


DIRECT LABOR 
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Exuisit 4—SaALMon CoLorep Carp (Prece Work) 
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One of these tabulating cards is made out for each operation per- 
formed. A manila colored card is used for piece work wherever 
the standard and earned hours are identical, a salmon colored card 
is used for piece work where the standard and earned hours differ 
and a yellaw colored card is used for all day work. The tabulating 
cards are next filed in back of the correct master cards and are 
sent to the tabulating department for tabulation. (See Figure 5.) 


8285-5 | ome | egos 
vert 
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Exursit 5—Purpte Top Carp 


* Designates a temporary operation (Standard tool being repaired making a different 
method of tapping necessary). 


All direct labor tabulating cards for operations that have no 
master card are sent to the cost department for standards. Each 
timekeeper is supplied with a complete set of these direct labor 
master cards, prepunched and interpreted, for all operations per- 
formed in his department. On these master cards the following in- 
formation is punched: part number, operation number, standard 
hours per 100 pieces, earned hours per 100 pieces, and class of 
labor. All direct labor is classified and each class has its own base 
rate and designating number. These master cards are also sep- 
arated into two divisions. A purple top card is used to indicate 
that a variation exists between standard hours per 100 pieces and 
earned hours per 100 pieces. A buff top card is used when the 
standard hours per 100 pieces and earned hours per 100 pieces are 
identical. 
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Tabulating Department Procedure 


After the cards reach the tabulating department, they are first 
put through a reproducing machine. This machine automatically 
punches the part number, operation number, department number, 
standard hours per 100 pieces, earned hours per 100 pieces and 
class of labor from the master cards onto the tabulating cards. At 
this point the master cards have served their purpose and are re- 
turned to the timekeeper to be used, if necessary, for the next 
day’s time. The production, actual hours, and either day or piece 
work, as designated, is then key-punched by hand onto the tabu- 
lating cards. The next step is to run the piece work cards through 
the multiplying machine and extend the cards for total earned time. 
In cases of day work, the total earned time is calculated by the 
timekeeper and the card is key-punched by hand. The cards are 
next separated by color. The manila cards (piece work) on which 
go per cent of the time is reported, need not be re-run as the 
standard and actual are identical. However, the salmon cards 
(piece work where standard and actual do not agree) and yellow 
cards (day work) whose color indicates a variation between stand- 
ard and actual must be extended for total standard time. The 
totals are determined by multiplying standard and earned hours 
per 100 pieces by the production. The advantage of the different 
colored cards is readily apparent. Multiplying time is cut almost 
in half and the number of cards which would otherwise have to 
be analyzed for labor variation are reduced go per cent. 


End of Week Procedure 


Up to this point, the same procedure is followed daily. Each 
day’s labor cards are allowed to accumulate until the end of the 
week. At the end of the week, all direct labor cards are sorted ac- 
cording to employee number and put through a summary punch 
machine. This machine automatically punches a payroll summary 
card, shown as Exhibit 6, for the total week’s time of each em- 
ployee. 

The summary cards now furnish the following information: 
employee number, class of labor which determines employee’s base 
rate, and total earned hours. They are next sorted by class of 
labor and put through the reproducer, using master base rate cards 
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PAYROLL SUMMARY 
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' 
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Exursit 6—OrRANGE CoLorep CARD 


to punch the correct base rate onto the summary cards. The last 
step is to run the summary cards through the tabulating printer 
which multiplies the total earned hours by the class base rate, 
punches this information onto the summary cards, and at the same 
time prints the total week’s wages on a tabulated run. The payroll 
sheets are posted by hand from this run. 

After the direct labor cards have been summarized, it is possible 
to obtain a variety of other information by making various tabula- 
tions. Several tabulations are made regularly, such as the weekly 


payroll distribu 


tion which gives esential information for analysis 


of variations, piece work ratio, take-out by department and other 


reports. Exhibi 
variances. 


ts 7, 8 and 9 are illustrative reports on direct labor 


Analysis and Determination of Causes for Variation 


If we are to make an intelligent study of direct labor variations, 
we must first analyze the causes. In our analysis of the main 
causes in our own plant, we have found them to be: 


1. SPECIAL AND REPAIR OPERATIONS :—There is a great deal 
that the cost accountant can do in providing special analyses cover- 
ing operations in order to make information available to foremen 


in the factory. By assigning special operation numbers designating 


the various types of special and repair operations, it is a compara- 


tively simple ta 


sk to supply the foreman of any department with 
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7 
DIRECT LABOR VARIATION 
EXECUTIVE REPORT 
Ratio of 
Day Piece Variation to 
Dept. Description Work Work Total Std. Labor 
$ 51.10 4.52 55.62 9.0% 
502 Forming .......... 43.40 5.92 49.32 4.5% 
503 Foot Press ....... 92.38 53.49 145.87 21.9% 
49.40 72.70 122.10 11.5% 
505 Auto. Blank ...... 7.20 2.04* 5.16 1.0% 
506 Screw Shell ...... 4.50 .28* 4.22 12.3% 
507 Hand Milling ..... 36.20 2.46 38.66 12.4% 
7.80 1.93 9.73 7.7% 
509 Hand Screw ...... 12.40 - 12.40 2.8% 
510 Auto. Screw ...... 120.68 120.68 24.8% 
511 Bakelite Press. .... 14.05 42.01* 27.96 2.8%* 
512 Plastic Bench ..... 15.20 17.80 33.00 2.7% 
SiS Comp. Press ...... 12.10 2.66 14.76 10.7% 
3.40 140.81 144.21 11.2% 
515 Box and Pack .... 5.02 41.60 46.62 3.1% 
517 Asm.—Regular ... 383.40 4.20* 379.20 5.8% 
518 Asm.—Attach. .... 56.00 16.00 72.00 5.2% 
519 Asm.—Heater .... 120.10 87.00 207.10 19.7% 
520 Plating—South ... 160.00 12.60* 147.40 14.1% 
521 Carton Making .... 41.00 2.98 43.98 11.3% 
523 Asm.—Canopy .... 226.60 94.00* 132.60 12.5% 
524 Plate Making ..... 3.40* 15.00 11.60 4.5% 
525 Hardening ........ 6.00 - 6.00 5.1% 
526 Foot Press #2 .... 8.49 16.20 24.69 4.1% 
527 Asm—Cap ....... 12.30 10.90 23.20 5.1% 
528 Asm—#l1 ......... 36.05 11.23 47.28 7.2% 
534 Plate Packing .... 19.80 5.76* 14.04 5.7% 
535 Asm.—#2 ........ 52.20 23.00* 29.20 9% 
536 Hannifin Press ... 2.47 68.60* 66.13* 5.3%* 
537 Asm—#3 ........ 13.20 19.40 32.60 9.7% 
538 Power Press #2 .. 1.20 7.80 9.00 6.9% 
539 Asm.—#4 ......... 6.30 28.00 34.30 22.3% 
540 Asm.—Appliance .. 12.10 14.80 26.90 11.0% 
541 Asm—#5........ 148.00 3.20 151.20 25.2% 


$1,776.64 323.91 2,100.55 6.5% 


* Credit Variation 
Note: Hypothetical figures used for purpose of illustration. 
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Exnuisit 8 


DIRECT LABOR VARIATION 
FOREMAN’S REPORT—DEPT. 504 


Class Ratio of 
of Day Piece Variation to 
Variation Description Work Work Total Std. Labor 

Day Work* ...... $29.20 $ 29.20 2.8% 
1 Miscellaneous .... 8.20 6.10 14.30 1.3% 
8 Temporary ....... 2.10 39.50 41.60 3.9% 
9 2.60 24.80 27.40 2.6% 

$42.10 $70.40 $112.50 10.6% 


* Time values not met. 
Note: Hypothetical figures used for purpose of illustration. 
Exuinit 9 


DIRECT LABOR VARIATION 
TIME STUDY DEPT. REPORT—CLASS 6 


Day Work—(No time values established) Ratio of 
Variation to 
Dept. Description Amount Std. Labor 

1.15 4.6% 
2.30 2% 
32.10 4.1% 
13.40 1.3% 

Note: Hypothetical figures used for purpose of illustration. 
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a report covering his department at any time. These operations 
are generally temporary and are performed because of one of the 
following conditions : 


. Standard machine not available. 

. Standard tool being repaired. 

. Standard part not available. 

. Material not standard. 

Engineering or design change. 

Salvage or repair due to fault of operator. 
. Salvage or repair due to improper setup. 

. Salvage or repair due to faulty material. 


2. ApDED OPERATIONS :—These operations cause the most head- 
aches and in most cases create a problem as to whether they should 
be picked up in costs as standard operations or allowed to remain 
as a variation until they can be eliminated, if ever. 

It might be pointed out here that picking up variation by oper- 
ation in these cases has a distinct advantage over other methods. 
As stated before, all operations with no master cards (added oper- 
ations would naturally fall in this category) are sent to the cost de- 
partment for standards. If the operation is shown on the cost card, 
the correct standard is written on the master card and the card 
sent to the tabulating department. If the operation does not ap- 
pear on the cost card, the engineering layout is checked to deter- 
mine whether or not the operation has been added as a standard 
operation. If it has not, the card is returned to the factory for 
investigation. 


3. OPERATIONS PERFORMED Day Because OF SMALL 
Votume :—Operations that normally would be performed on a 
piece-work basis by female labor, but are performed on a day-work 
basis by more expensive male labor, cause another entirely differ- 
ent kind of problem. This type of variation is caused by numerous 
orders calling for small quantities. Instead of using a group to as- 
semble orders of this kind, one operator completely assembles the 
device. This type of variation is very hard to control, but by using 
a special operation number for this condition it is possible to make 
a report to the foreman covering this condition, giving him a basis 
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to check repetitive items and determine whether orders could be 
obtained making group assembly possible. 


4. STANDARDS OUT OF LinE:—In checking variation it is often 
apparent that standards are out of line with actual conditions, 
caused mainly by changes in design or changes in assembly meth- 
ods. In many cases it is possible to refigure the devices affected 
and eliminate this type of variation. 

5. Low Piece-Work Ratio:—The most effective method we 
have of lowering our variation is to strive for a high piece-work 
ratio, that is, the ratio of piece work to standard labor. This is 
accomplished by having tabulations made of all day work and an- 
alyzing each operation for the cause. A great deal of progress can 
be made by following this up by conferences with the departmental 
foreman concerned. 


Elimination or Reduction of Variations 


Following analyses of the causes of variations, the next move 
is to see what can be done to eliminate or, at least, to substantially 
reduce this type of loss. Proper classification of all variations re- 
flected by “purple top” master cards produce effective results. If 
variations are properly classified, they can be segregated according 
to cause, making it possible to handle each type in the best possible 
manner. For instance, if a customer orders a standard device, but 
demands special testing or gauging of the device to meet certain 
specifications not included in the standard cost, these extra oper- 
ations are not really a variation but should be withdrawn from the 
variation account and charged to cost of sales. 

Responsibility for the various types of variations can also be 
assigned. However, it is often unfair to charge a foreman with 
the total variation occurring in his department when he can actu- 
ally control only a certain portion of it. By so doing, the incentive 
for better supervision is actually destroyed. This situation can be 
corrected or obviated in part by charging the foreman with only 
the amount over which he has some control. For instance, a de- 
vice requires wire leads, which are cut off to different lengths and, 
in some cases, stripped on both ends. Until recently this work has 
been done exclusively on hand operated machines. The average 
cost for performing the three operations separately by this method 
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is $2.30 per 100 devices. However, in the past year an automatic 
machine has been installed that can do all three operations for 24¢ 
per 100 devices. The hitch is that the cost of setup is great 
enough to offset any direct labor savings made on small orders. 
Consequently, large orders are now done on the automatic and 
small orders by hand. This creates a problem on this line of prod- 
ucts, especially where the danger of obsolescence makes it imprac- 
tical to carry any stock. If the original order is for a large amount, 
the standard cost is set up on the basis of the automatic stripping. 
On small repeating orders we would naturally show a high loss 
variation. On the other hand, when the original order is for a 
small amount and the standard cost is set up on that basis, a high 
credit variation would occur whenever repeating orders were large 
enough to be done on the automatic. 

Treatment of variations in total is inadequate, as variations that 
otherwise should stand out are buried and a true reflection is im- 
possible. On the other hand, by proper analysis and classification, 
the foreman is charged only with the variation over which he has 
some control. 


Daily Pre-examination of “Purple Top” Cards by Foremen 


As it would be impossible for the men available in the cost de- 
partment to analyze the total variation in the plant daily, each time- 
keeper pulls out all the purple top master cards used for the previ- 
ous day’s time, that are not already classified. These cards are 
turned over to the foreman to be analyzed for cause. This gives 
the foreman an excellent opportunity to eliminate the cause imme- 
diately, and if for any reason he is unable to do so, he is asked to 
write a brief explanation on the back of the cards. These cards 
are then sent to the cost department for classification of the vari- 
ations. It has been found that by assigning a digit from 1 to 9 
inclusive and having this digit punched in the first column of the 
operation number (see Exhibit 5) we can readily classify any con- 
dition that might cause variations in any particular department. 


Classification of Variations 


In the classification of variations, six general classifications are 
used for the plant as a whole, namely : 
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1000—MiIsceLLANgEous :—This classification is used in all cases 
where it is considered impractical to code the particular cause of 
the variation. Periodically, these cards are pulled and analyzed 
again for cause. Often it is possible to cancel the operation or to 
reclassify it into some other category. Care must be taken not to 
use this classification as a general dumping ground. 


5000—OPERATIONS CHARGEABLE TO Cost OF SALES :—This 
classification covers conditions previously mentioned, that is: spe- 
cial operations performed on standard devices to meet customer 
specifications. These amounts are withdrawn from the variation 
account and charged to the individual cost schedule of the device 
affected. 


6000—OPERATIONS PERFORMED Day Work Because TIME 
Vatues Have not Been EstaBiisHeD :—This classification is set 
up to give the time study department a check on what operations 
are not time-studied and to what extent. If the volume on any 
particular operation is high enough, a time study is made. This is 
one of the best ways of keeping a high piece-work ratio. 

7000—Costs TO BE REFIGURED:—This variation, when with- 
drawn from the foreman’s account, eliminates the old alibi of 
standards not being up to date. 


8000-—TEMPoRARY OPERATIONS :—This title is self-explanatory. 


gooo—REPAIR AND SALVAGE OPERATIONS :—This title is also 
self-explanatory. 

Three other classifications (2000, 3000, 4000) are available to be 
used for individual departments to take care of any other varia- 
tion peculiar to those departments. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that foremen are becoming “vari- 
ation-conscious” and are showing considerably greater interest in 
the variations of their own particular departments. This makes 
all the difference in the world, for, without their support, “varia- 
tion control” becomes just a figure of speech. 
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OFFICIAL 


N.A.C.A. LAPEL BUTTON 


Every member of the Association ought to 
have an Official Button to wear at Chapter 
meetings, National gatherings and other busi- 
ness conferences. 


These buttons are a reproduction of the seal 
of the Association in blue enamel on a gold 
plate base. They constitute a distinctive 
emblem—a worthy evidence of your affilia- 
tion with the N. A. C. A. 


The price is $1.50. Orders should be sent 
to National Headquarters accompanied by 


remittance. 


National Association of Cost Accountants 


385 Madison Ave., New York City 
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NEW YORK’S THE PLACE 
THIS JUNE 


The Best Vacation in Years 


Spend it right in town, really see New York, cover the 
out of the way spots, catch those shows you've been 
reading about, do that gadget buying that you can do 
only in New York. 


For— 


For— 


The 1941 International Cost Conference 


Come and exchange ideas and experiences with men 
who have to meet the brand new problems that today 
and tomorrow are bringing, help keep the profession 
abreast of the times, and get a look at what the future 
holds for it. 


You’ve Got a Date— 


JUNE 23rd, 24th, 25th & 26th 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 


NEW YORK CITY 
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IN TWO SECTIONS 


Section 


FORUM SECTION 


Convention News 


This Bulletin is published semi-monthly by the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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means a cadet who hasn't 


To an Army pilot, " DODO 


In the jargon of Army 
soloed flying men, cadets who 
haven’t yet made a solo 
flight are called “dodos” 
—after the large, extinct, 
non-flying bird. 


NO CIPHERS appear on 
Model M answer dials unless 
they are part of actual answer! 
The answer, for example, used 
to read 00000040017. Now it 
reads 40017, 


Topay, time is more than money 
— it’s national security! No wonder, 
then, that Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and modern 
Comptometer methods are finding 
greater favor than ever with the 
leaders of America’s business and 
industry. 

They know that Comptometer 
machines and methods combine high 
speed in handling vital figure work 
with remarkable first-time accuracy 
(thanks to easier read answer dials, 
and the exclusive Controlled-Key 
safeguard, which eliminates operat- 
ing errors). 


To a business man, 


“COMPTOMETER 
ECONOMY” means 
FIGURES 
WHILE THEY'RE 

“HOT!” 


They know Comptometer machines 
and methods are adaptable to specific 
figure-work problems — simple or 
complex. 


May a Comptometer Co. repre- 
sentative show you, in your own 
office, on your own work, why 
“Comptometer Economy” means 
more figure work in less time at 
lower cost? Telephone him — or 
write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1715 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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N.A.C.A. ACTIVITIES 
AND THE MEN IN CHARGE 


This is the sixth in a series of articles devoted to a description of 
the several departments through which N. A. C. A. activities are 
directed. Each month one of the directors in charge of a depart- 
ment describes the work of his department and its relation to the 
other activities which make up N. A. C. A. This section of the 
Bulletin has been instituted in order that members might become bet- 
ter acquainted with the way in which these departments operate and 
at the same time come to know better the directors in charge. This 
month, William J. Carroll outlines the functions of one of the newer 
departments. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PROGRAM 


Of the various member services rendered by our Association, the two 
which ‘:ave the most universal appeal are publications and chapter meetings. 
Unlike the publications activity which is carried on through a single De- 
partment of Publications, chapter meetings involve the cooperation—both in 
the chapters and in the national organization—of three departments: Meet- 
ings, Program and Member Attendance. As Charlie Tucker has pointed out 
in an earlier report in this series, the Department of Meetings is the “props” 
department, concerned with the physical arrangements for chapter meetings. 
The Department of Member Attendance may be thought of as the promo- 
tion side of the chapter meetings activity, concerned with promoting at- 
tendance at chapter meetings. The Department of Program has two respon- 
sibilities: planning the annual program as to topics, and securing qualified 
speakers to present the subjects selected. Naturally, this activity must be 
carried on largely by the individual chapters. The chapter Director of Pro- 
gram reports to the National Director in charge of Program, who serves 
as an advisor, co-ordinator and a clearing house for ideas on program 
planning and speaker selection. 

I wonder whether the chapter member who has not served on his chapter 
board fully appreciates the amount of thought, time and effort which goes 
into the preparation of the annual program for his chapter. During the 
summer months the chapter boards meet regularly twice each month, de- 
voting a large part of each meeting to the planning of the chapter program 
for the coming year. Often much of the spade work has already been done 
before these summer board meetings start. In many chapters the program 
directors, after completing the program for the current year, give their at- 
tention to the preliminary development of the following year’s program. In 
recent years they have been assisted in this preliminary planning by the 
adoption of the practice of exchanging chapter programs and meeting notices. 
All chapters send copies of their annual program and meeting notices to 
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National Headquarters where they are assembled and complete sets are 
mailed to each chapter. With this information on what other chapters have 
done in preparing programs and a knowledge of the particular interests and 
needs of the members of the local chapter, the Director of Program is in a 
position to draft a preliminary program outline for his successor. This pro- 
vides a starting point for the new Program Director and chapter board in 
their consideration of program plans. 

Experience has indicated that it is impossible to develop a standard pro- 
gram which can be used by all chapters. Local conditions need to be consid- 
ered. But in his capacity of advisor to chapter program directors, the Na- 
tional Director in charge has found it possible to develop certain general 
principles which need to be considered in the development of a successful 
program. Such matters as the area from which topics should be selected, 
the importance of selecting topics first and speakers afterward, the value of 
the unified versus the diversified type of program, the question of local 
versus out-of-town speakers, and suggestions on various types of meetings 
are subjects on which a considerable mass of experience has been accumu- 
lated and on which the Director in charge advises the chapter directors. As 
conditions render particular topics of special interest or new ideas on types 
of meetings are developed, the Director in charge communicates these new 
developments to the chapter program directors. During the past year, as an 
example, the attention of the chapters was directed toward the desirability 
of considering the subject of “Accounting for Government Contracts” as a 
topic for a special meeting. More recently the chapters were informed of 
the way in which one chapter successfully conducted a “Quiz Bee” type of 
program. 

The development of the annual program is one of the most important 
functions of each chapter board of directors. The chapter director of pro- 
gram accepts chief responsibility for the successful carrying through of this 
assignment, with the entire board providing assistance and co-operation. 
Through the National Director in charge of Program the accumulated ex- 
perience of all the chapters is made available, and through him new ideas 
and improved methods are constantly being referred to the chapters and 
incorporated in chapter programs. Thus through co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion we constantly work for the best in chapter programs. 


J. Carrot, 
National Director in charge of Program. 
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WILLIAM J. 


CARROLL 


National Director in charge of Program 


Our National Director in charge of Program got an early start on his 
“cost accounting career. Following his graduation from Fitzgerald Business 
College in Schenectady he joined the Cost Department of General Electric 


1939 and appointed National Director in charge of Program at the beginning 


of the current year. 
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Co. as payroll and cost clerk, but 
two years later temporarily deserted 
cost accounting to become associated 
with his father in the hotel business. 
Returning to his chosen field in 
1915, he became associated with the 
Aberthaw Construction Co. of Bos- 
ton, for whom he did cost research 
work and acted as Assistant to the 
Job Superintendent. The next nine 
years were spent with the Driggs 
Ordnance and Engineering Co. of 
New Haven as Office Manager and 
Assistant Treasurer. Mr. Carroll 
became affiliated with his present 
company, Sargent and Co., in 1926 
and is at present serving as their 
Plant and Assistant Controller. 
Like most of the members of the 
National Board, Bill Carroll is thor- 
oughly familiar with chapter oper- 
ations. Appointed Director of 
Meetings of the New Haven Chap- 
ter for the 1931-32 chapter year, he 
subsequently served for two years 
as chapter Secretary and two years 
as Vice President prior to his elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the Chap- 
ter in 1936. Mr. Carroll was 
elected to the National Board in 
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TODAY’S INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
ACCOUNTANTS 


By Robert D. Gracey, Personnel Manager, 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Six months ago it was practically impossible for an accountant (whether 
public, private, cost or general) to secure a new permanent position if he 
happened to be over 35 or 40 years of age—calculated from his actual 
birthday. Then came the draft. Today, it is not at all unusual to receive 
specifications regarding an accounting position in approximately the follow- 
ing terms: 


Assistant controllership; permanent 

Cost and general accounting experience required (preferably some 
public experience as well) 

Good personality; executive ability 

Salary $4,200 per annum 

Age—Open 


One reason for the change is, of course, that vacancies are now created 
almost daily as a result of men in the 21-35 class being drafted for Army 
service. Another factor is the sudden expansion of manufacturing plants 
in various lines of business all over the country. The combination of staff 
depletion and business expansion makes it imperative to build up accounting 
departments on short notice; hence men of mature experience are now in 
demand. 

For some months past the United States Government has been searching 
for suitable candidates to fill accounting and auditing positions paying sal- 
aries upwards from $2,600 per annum. In New York City at least—and 
probably in all of the larger cities throughout the country—employment 
agencies have literally hundreds of unfilled calls for men with accounting 
background. In other words, today the supply of suitable applicants falls 
far short of meeting the demand for trained accountants. 

My observation is that no man or woman need be among the unemployed 
under present conditions if he or she possesses an aptitude for accounting in 
any of its various branches, supplemented by: 

1. At least a high school education or equivalent. 
2. Some technical training in the fundamentals of accounting and 
auditing. 


Every accountant is interested in the opportunities for employment in the accounting 
field—either as a prospective employer, a prospective employee, or as an advisor to 
those seeking employment in this field. Recent months have witnessed important changes 
in the demand for accountants. Probably no one is better qualified to report these 
changes and their significance than Robert D. Gracey, who, as Personnel Manager for 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. in New York City, is in constant touch with both the demand 
and supply side of the picture. Mr. Gracey has been engaged in public accounting for 
the last 27 years, the last 24 of which have been spent with Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
He is a lecturer at Columbia University on “Public Accounting Practice” and last April 
served as Chairman of the Columbia University Occupational Conference. 
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3. Several years of accounting or bookkeping experience in two or 
more lines of business. 

. Fair health. 

A reasonably good appearance. 

An unoffensive personality. 

Dependability. 


un 


I have deliberately stated minimum specifications. If some unemployed 
accountant who happens to be reading this article has abundantly more than 
a mere minimum to offer a prospective employer, so much the better. How- 
ever, just in case a few of my readers may concede that they are below the 
minimum requirements in one or more points, I propose discussing each of 
the foregoing “supplements” rather frankly on the basis of everyday actual 
experience in dealing with thousands of applicants. 


Education 


The man who has not had the advantage of at least a high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent may, through no fault of his own, find it necessary to 
be satisfied with some line of work that requires less mental skill and effort 
than accounting. On the other hand, men who have spent their spare time 
in idleness or in amusing themselves, rather than in making up deficiencies 
in their education, have surely no good reason to complain if they do not 
now qualify for positions in which a certain minimum of education is a pre 
requisite. Perhaps the disqualifying factor is actually not so much a ques- 
tion of what such persons do not know as compared with others: it is 
rather that careless attitude, that mental laziness, that fogginess of thought, 
that dullness of interest, that unreliability which the evading of mental dis- 
cipline over a period of years has produced. Why should a progressive 
employer be expected to burden his organization with such material, even on 
a temporary basis, while there are still some mentally alert, dependable 
applicants available? 

A still greater handicap in position-seeking than the lack of education is 
the pretense of having had an education. During my experience in per- 
sonnel work I have come across a surprisingly large number of cases in 
which applicants have misrepresented themselves to be the possessors of B.S. 
or other college degrees. The applicant’s uneasy manner, a slight confusion 
of dates on his application form, or even a simple slip in conversation 
generally betrays him. It is not usually difficult to determine the actual 
facts in such cases when there is ground for suspicion. How can such a 
man expect a careful employer to engage him for work that demands hon- 
esty and accuracy? 

Admittedly there are a few capable accountants who do not have much 
to display in the way of educational background when it comes to furnish- 
ing data on an application form. Happily, however, a skilled interviewer 
will be sure to recognize these exceptional cases of men who are entitled 
to be classed among the “self-educated.” Some years ago the American 
Institute of Accountants issued a little pamphlet based on the statement 
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that “Accountancy is a Career for Educated Men.” That statement is still 
true. In fact, each decade sees so many improvements in accounting stand- 
ards and procedures, that only an educated person can hope to keep abreast 
of the constant changes. 


Training 

In this country training in accounting and auditing theory and practice 
is generally acquired prior to an applicant’s offering himself for a book- 
keeping or accounting position. With business so complicated as it is in 
many lines today, it is only reasonable to expect that candidates for posi- 
tions having to do with the recording of business transactions will have 
equipped themselves with a certain minimum of training. 

Satisfied that they have adequate training for their present duties, too 
many men depend almost exclusively upon what they learn of accounting 
during business hours to fit them for greater responsibilities. How often a 
plant accountant, for instance, who for, say, ten or fifteen years has handled 
much the same kind of transactions day after day, suddenly finds himself 
without a job! Though thoroughly trained and efficient in his own narrow 
field of accounting, he is bewildered when called upon to prove his qualifi- 
cations to tackle a new job which requires a knowledge of present-day 
methods of handling a large volume of accounts receivable, of pricing in- 
ventories, of determining accrued liabilities, or of classifying income and 
expense items. He is probably forced either to wait until a position ap- 
proximately duplicating his previous one comes to his attention or else, if 
he can afford to do so, take immediate steps to broaden his training. 

I have taken the case of a plant accountant at random. I might have cited 
similar cases which have come to my knowledge: cases, for instance, of 
capable bank accountants, of men skilled exclusively in stock brokerage 
accounts, of cost accountants whose duties have been confined for years to 
the determination of the cost of a single product among the many of a 
large manufacturer. The answer is approximately the same in each case— 
insufficient training. Men in this plight today have, under present condi- 
tions, an unusual opportunity to re-establish themselves. 

Training is imperative in accounting. Fortunately it is today within the 
reach of all who really desire it and are willing to pay the price. For those 
who cannot afford to go to college during the day there are the evening 
schools; for those who for any reason cannot or prefer not to attend classes 
there are excellent correspondence courses available; and, if even the com- 
paratively small cost of such training is prohibitive, there are still those to 
whom one may turn for advice as to what textbooks should be read, and in 
what sequence. 

Certain universities are fortunate in having accounting and auditing 
laboratories containing the actual records (ledgers, cash books, journals, 
customers’ statements, vendors’ invoices, trial balances, paid checks, bank 
reconciliations, etc.) of defunct companies. Students are given an oppor- 
tunity to carry out assignments which involve the handling of these records, 
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just as they would be required to do in business. This method of training 
has clearly a decided advantage over discussion of textbook material only, 
wx even over the carrying out of similar assignments in connection with 
books and supporting documents which have been devised and printed as 
practice sets. Yet, after all, the benefit derived from training does not de- 
pend so much upon the perfection of the equipment employed as upon the 
aptitude, mental calibre and application of the trainee. 

Progressive employers have long since recognized staff training to be of 
great importance and have therefore established training programs within 
their own organizations. The accountant who is or who has been a mem- 
organizations may consider himself fortunate and should 
of the opportunities thus afforded. 


ber of one of these 
take full advantage 
Experience 

Suppose we have three accountants of about the same age, the same edu- 
cational background, and approximately the same technical training, all of 
whom are at present unemployed or seeking a change. They file their respec- 
tive applications with a first-class airplane manufacturing concern for a 
position as assistant controller. Condensed for comparative purposes, these 
applications show them to have had experience during the past fifteen 
years as follows: 


Case “A” 


Period employed 
P Nature of Position Held Reasons for 
Business Leaving 
From To 
Jan. °26 | Jan. °41 | Chemical mfg. Chief Accountant Limited prospects 
Case “B” 

Tan. °26 | May °31 § Public acctg. Senior Accountant }| Dislike traveling 
June °31 | Nov. Furniture mfg. Disagreement 

Jan. °32 | Feb. °41 }| Automobile mfg. } Controller (Still employed) 

Case “C” 

Jan. °26 | May ’27 § Airplane mfg. Cost Clerk Poor prospects 
June °27 | Nov. °27 } Retail candies Salesman Commission inadequate 
Nov. ’27 | Mar. ’29 | Banking Bookkeeper To accept better offer 
May Apr. Stock brokers Customers’ man Unethical practices 
Aug. °30 | Dec. °30 | Stationery Salesman Territory divided 
May °31 | Feb. °32 | Hotel Bookkeeper To set up own business 
Feb. °32 | May °32 | Window shades Owner Business sold 
July °32 | Oct. °34 | Airplane mfg. Cost Accountant To accept better offer 
Oct. °34 | Jan. °38 | Public utility Asst. bookkeeper Internal politics 
Tuly °38 | Nov. °38 } Stationery Stock clerk General reduction 
Feb. ’39 | Oct. °40 | Wholesale hdwe. | Stock clerk To seek better position 
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Ignoring for the moment considerations of health, appearance and person- 
ality of the above applicants, which do you reckon is the most likely to be 
chosen? Mr. “B” of course; and for obvious reasons. Pages of interesting 
comments might be written regarding the other cases, but a word or two 
will suffice for present purposes : 

Mr. “A” has quite evidently been too long finding out that his pros- 
pects were limited. Moreover his experience has been all of one kind 
and not related to airplane manufacture. 

Mr. “C” is evidently a drifter or worse. He has apparently had 
several long periods of unemployment; his progress as regards the 
importance of positions held has been irregular; the reasons given 
for leaving certain of his numerous jobs (eleven in fifteen years!) 
do not sound altogether plausible. 


The experience histories of “A” and “C” are altogether different and 
neither is likely to be particularly attractive to a prospective employer. Yet 
if each of these men will face the facts of his past squarely and will secure 
and follow competent advice as to how best to present his experience as a 
valuable and salable product, they may both conceivably find satisfactory 
berths under present conditions. Under conditions as they were some 
months ago they might have sought long and in vain. 

Needless to say, I do not advocate making a change when one is already 
well situated. The man who now holds a reasonably good position with a 
reputable and moderately prosperous concern will do well to consider and 
reconsider carefully before deciding to make a change. An investment of 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty years with present employers may be an exceed- 
ingly valuable asset to a man of forty or fifty so long as he is still in their 
employ; but let him resign, and his former asset may immediately become 
a handicap. 

For the man who is dissatisfied in his present position, the far-sighted 
answer to his problem may lie in adjusting himself to meet prevailing con- 
ditions or otherwise correct deficiencies, thus qualifying himself to assume 
greater responsibilities. 

Let me illustrate by citing an actual case. A short time ago an accountant 
who holds a fairly good position with an A-1 industrial company appealed 
to me to help him find another position. Upon discovering that he had spent 
twelve of the most productive years of his life with this concern, I pleaded 
with him to reconsider carefully before resigning. He was hardly to be 
blamed for feeling badly because others had been promoted and he had not. 
He was, however, clearly at fault in view of the fact that for some years 
past he had not made any special effort to broaden his knowledge, develop 
executive ability or to increase his general confidence, poise and fluency of 
speech. Yet he wondered why he was repeatedly passed by when someone 
of outstanding ability and aggressive personality was being sought for in his 
organization! And, to make matters worse, he was actually considering 
making a jump in the dark in the hope of landing in a new position where 
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total strangers might prove themselves to be worthy of his services by im- 
mediately discovering his heretofore undemonstrated abilities and rewarding 
him accordingly. 


Health 


At the outset of this article I indicated that six months or so ago a man 
over 35 or 40 years of age was under a serious handicap when it came to 
securing a new position in accounting, and that now-a-days the question of 
age is considered of much less importance. This must not be construed to 
mean that an applicant’s apparent physical fitness to endure the strain of 
the close application which accounting work invariably involves is now 
being entirely overlooked. It is just as important today as previously, and 
especially in the case of older men, that applicants give evidence of being in 
fairly robust health when presenting themselves for an interview. If it 
were not that such simple yet important details are so constantly disre- 
garded by applicants who are otherwise willing to make heroic efforts 
towards securing work, I should deem it an affront to remind mature 
persons that, in selecting employees, employers have a right to take proper 
precautions against hiring those who are in a delicate, highly nervous or 
otherwise run-down condition of health. Here again is a situation that may 
be corrected if intelligent measures are taken. Ofttimes the answer is 
nothing more than proper rest or the refraining from some kind of in 
dulgence. And what a difference vigorous health will make in a man’s 
appearance, as well as in his attitude towards new undertakings! 


Appearance 


Nearly every personnel manager has his own pct set of questions which he 
answers (either mentally or on an interview form) with regard to an ap- 
plicant’s personal appearance. One may provide for the answer in some 
such rating scale as: 


[] Excellent []Good []Fair []Poor Remarks —-———- 
another : 
——Dissipated -——Coarse -——Repulsive -———Ordinary —~Refined 
There are countless variations. 


Some interviewers may distinguish between personal appearance (facial 
expression, condition of hair, teeth, fingernails, etc.) and dress (as to neat- 
ness, style, conservativeness, grooming, etc.). However, what is of interest 
here is that when all the varieties of rating schemes are reduced to a com- 
mon base they will be found to measure, more or less accurately, a factor 
which is generally of considerable importance in determining which of two 
otherwise equally qualified applicants will be employed. You may not be able 
to do a great deal about flaws in past training and past experience. But 
make a serious effort and see what wonders can be wrought in improving 
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your personal appearance at small expense and with a little intelligent 
effort. 

Prospective employees who may meet all the required technical and experi- 
ence qualifications may wonder at times why they are passed by when men 
of their abilities are as scarce as they are today. In all probability the 
answer lies in defects in personal appearance or in one or other of the 
factors which we are about to consider, viz., personality and dependability. 


Personality 

Much has been said and written of late on the subject of personality. I 
hesitate to reiterate. Yet we may as well face the fact that there are ac- 
countants today unemployed although they are admittedly well educated, well 
trained men whose business experience has been fairly continuous and well 
balanced, and who are in reasonably good health. They cannot seem to get 
a position even in today’s market. I am not suggesting that a prerequisite 
for an accounting position is generally “a pleasing personality.” I do wish 
to emphasize, however, that in this regard an absolute minimum is an un- 
offensive personality. This should not be too difficult to achieve. 


Dependability 


In referring to dependability I have especially in mind one’s reputation 
for exercising good judgment, for maintaining reliable records and for 
producing statements from such records within the time promised or ex- 
pected. An applicant for a position may not always realize that a pros- 
pective employer is almost sure to get in touch with previous employers 
before finally deciding to engage him. Possibly the candidate’s difficulty 
in keeping past positions has been due to unreliability. If a prospective em- 
ployer discovers this to be the case he is not likely to give the application 
further consideration. 

Of course, an applicant’s past history as to habits, morals, integrity and 
application to his duties may keep bobbing up to plague him. Attempts at 
burying such blemishes are usually fatal. A good basis for future depend- 
ability is much more likely to be established by frankly acknowledging past 
delinquencies. 

Dependability in accounting work may involve aptitude as well as moral 
character. Without definite aptitude for accounting one is not likely to be 
able to prove himself dependable in accounting work—and through no 
fault of his own. Aptitude is not generally acquired nor is it generally 
subject to development. 


Conclusion 


If you are unemployed and are thoroughly convinced that accounting is 
your right line of work from the standpoints of aptitude, training, experi- 
ence, etc., then take advantage of today’s turn in the tide and secure a 
position. Today there are more vacancies than there are accountants to fill 
them. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The Research and Service Department at National Headquarters 
conducts a Question and Answer Service for the benefit of N.A.C.A. 
members. Practical accounting questions which cannot be answered 
from our research files are submitted to a number of our members for 
answer. The replies with names deleted are transmitted to the 
original inquirer. In this section of the Bulletin will be published such 
of these questions and answers as appear to be of general interest 
to our members and worthy of their consideration. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BURDEN IN WOOLEN INDUSTRY 


Question: I would like to make use of the Question and Answer Service 
to get information of a nature that only accountants who are conversant 
with trade practices in the woolen and worsted industry can furnish. 

Let us assume that variable and fixed overhead have been applied to each 
style or individual fabric in a scientific manner that will stand the closest 
analysis from an accounting standpoint. My question is: “To what extent 
and in what manner is the known overhead juggled between fabrics or ranges 
so that certain fabrics are admittedly favored at the expense of others?” The 
reason for this arbitrary allocation may be to apply overhead in relation to 
total cost or to eliminate fixed overhead from in-between-season styles, in 
order to increase production. 

Whatever the reason may be for this practice, a few remarks from fellow 
members concerning the manner of making these adjustments and the 
methods used to control the effect of such an arbitrary procedure, will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Answer No. 1: We do not try to kid ourselves. Each fabric takes its 
proper burden charge, based on scientific standards, no exceptions being 
made. On new fabrics the costs are computed as carefully as possible, and if 
total cost is unfavorable to the selling price, we make adjustments where 
possible in the manufacturing process to reduce the cost. In other words, 
we do not juggle burden costs to fool only ourselves. 

Answer No. 2: We are a so-called fancy woolen mill making small 
quantities of many styles. In estimating the cost of a fabric we do not 
favor any particular fabric as to distribution of the overhead items. We 
distribute these overhead items by operations and if the operation calls for 
a total cost of 2 cents, we figure this into our total cost at that price, varying 
the charge of 2 cents only if there is a definite saving in the cost of this 
particular fabric in the operation due to fast production. This would only 
apply on an hourly basis operation. 

We do not juggle any charges between fabrics but leave the lowering of 
the sales price to the sales department after providing them with accurate 
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information on the particular cloth. In other words, we juggle our markup 
rather than our cost. 

Answer No. 3: In my particular company, I know of no such tendency 
as described. Our main ranges of men’s wear suitings have their selling 
prices fixed largely by trade competitions, everything being directed by the 
New York selling agents. The usual procedure is for the New York 
“stylers” or designing forces to furnish the mill with a “construction” or 
sample of a particular type and weight of suiting with instructions to de- 
velop the various number of patterns within this base type to sell at a definite 
set selling price. We furnish costs, of course, but mainly to control the 
spread of the various “fancies” or increased price patterns within each 
range. Under these conditions, “juggling” or adjustment of burden would 
have no effect on the sale price of the range of cloth. 

I have known occasions where New York would tell us that a certain 
customer might purchase an unusually large quantity of a definite, already 
established range of cloth if the price were cut from 10 to 25 cents per 
yard in some cases. Under these circumstances, we figure the range without 
some of the “fixed” burden to see if we can afford the volume order. How- 
ever, this might be done on any range and does not involve a penalty or 
premium on one range at the expense of others. 

Answer No. 4: We apply overhead to all styles, both for the purposes 
of cost estimates and for the actual costing of sales. We attempt to stabilize 
the employment of our regular employees and in order to fulfill that motive, 
we occasionally sell fabrics at an off-price during slack seasons and there 
may also be occasions when this is done to increase production. However, 
we show our actual cost on all financial statements and reports so that we 
may know how much this kind of business is costing us. 

For your information, during the past five years we have made very few 
sales where the fixed and non-variable expense have been eliminated and 
if any have been made, we have never gone below our out-of-pocket cost. 
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The 1941 Convention 
Dear NACAS: 


In the March 15th issue of the Bulletin you saw a very brief listing of the 
subject matter of the technical program. We have received further details 
from Headquarters and must say that the Program Committee showed re- 
markable powers of verbal self-restraint in that matter-of-fact announcement. 

Arrangements for speakers are not complete as we go to press so we can’t 
go into details about that yet, but we expect to do so in the next issue of the 
Bulletin. We can tell you, strictly on the record, that it looks as if this pro- 
gram is going to be as well handled as any we've ever had. 

And this program is a most timely one. Now, if ever, that sadly frayed 
expression, “this changing world,” has real meaning. The dear old world 
is always changing but has never done its changing at anything like the dizzy 
rate of today. Any industrial accountant who doesn’t stop and take stock 
of the situation fairly frequently in the next few years is likely to find 
that everybody is out of step except himself. 

Our technical program is going to be a stock-taking and a look into the 
future. It will turn up for discussion practices which were academic curi- 
osities to most of us until the defense program came along—example, accel- 
erated depreciation. It’s going to provide an exceptional opportunity for 
sharing our knowledge because it covers so much ground that is practically 
untouched in the literature. Come along prepared to do your bit with some 
good questions, or better, with your own experiences to offer as answers to 
the other fellow’s questions. 


The Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 


Everyone has heard of the Waldorf, where we are going to hold our con- 
vention. It has been called the “unofficial palace of New York.” In the 
gaslit days, the Waldorf was an institution, and is no less so today, though 
the building is new, towering fifty stories into the air and covering a full 
city block. Peacock Alley, The Empire and Astor Rooms—without which 
the Waldorf would not be the Waldorf—have been recreated in the new 
Hotel, so that its famous past is by no means forgotten. 

To describe the hotel would be like attempting to describe a city. It has 
many unusual features, however, and we can mention one or two, For ex- 
ample, it hasn’t any basement. The yards of the New York Central Rail- 
road spread across three blocks here, under Park Avenue and the block 
west of Park Avenue. That’s why the Waldorf wine “cellar” is on the 
fifth floor. 

You can drive your car right into the building, leave it there and go 
directly to your own quarters without passing through any of the public 
rooms—a nice feature when you're returning from golf or when the better 
half feels that she “just isn’t fit to be seen.” 

Another little item—whether you’re one who likes to play a radio in your 
room or one who'd like to strangle people who do, you'll be delighted to learn 
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that the rooms are as nearly soundproof as good acoustic engineers can make 
them. (Which reminds us that there are special telephone facilities in the 
Lobby for the hard of hearing.) 

The Grand Ballroom, where we'll hold forth much of the Convention, will 
seat 2,000 people for dinner. Its ceiling is four stories above the floor. It is 
air-conditioned, has a full size, well-equipped stage and an excellent system 
of loud speakers. We can be sure that we'll be comfortable, able to hear 
well, and have worlds of room. 

There are so many dining rooms in the hotel itself that we can’t count 
them. Yet there is a chain restaurant, one of the Savarins, in the hotel 
building. There is a rare sort of bar—the Waldorf Bar—for men only! 
Of course there are other places where the ladies are most welcome. 

Incidentally, while the Waldorf-Astoria is the largest hotel structure in 
the world it has many less rooms than some other hotels. The reason is 
that its rooms are big—not a “cell” among them. Despite this fact and the 
further one that it is the world’s finest hotel, single rooms cost as little as 
$5.00 a day, and a room with twin beds $7.00. 


Convention Costs 
We are writing to your Chapter Convention Chairman very soon, giving 
him details about the cost of attending the Convention. We can’t afford to 
write directly to each of you, but we certainly will send a copy of that 
letter to the Chapter Convention Chairman for every member who is inter- 
ested. See him about it. 
We'll be looking for you at the Waldorf. 


Yours, 
Tue Pusiiciry COMMITTEE. 


Chalk up the dates! June 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th. 
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Employment 


Men Available 


Listed below is a short summary of the employment records of two of 
our members who are now available for employment. A complete file of 
men is maintained at Headquarters. Upon request, digests of the records 
of men available and qualified for the positions to be filled will be furnished 
employers. 


No. 1477—INpustRIAL AccouNTANT—Age 32, married, now employed, 
desires a change. Experienced in cost and general accounting, financial 
statements, statistics and related duties. Business college graduate. 


No.. 1478—AccouNTANT AND AupITor—Experience includes cost account- 
ing, general accounting, payroll methods, unemployment and social security 
laws, taxes, inventories. Will accept position as assistant. Age 45. Married; 
health good. Available for immediate employment. 


Notes on Current Literature 


INTRODUCTORY COST ACCOUNTING. Cecil M. Gillespie. The 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 1941. xxii, 303 pp. 


$4.25. 


Although this second edition presents no fundamental change in organi- 
zation of material, it has been revitalized by emphasis on recent develop- 
ments and an effective method of treating the subject at hand. 

The increasing importance of cost accounting as a tool of management is 
reflected in the addition of a new lecture or chapter on expense analysis in 
sales organizations, which demonstrates how cost accounting can be made 
useful to sales executives. Illustrative reports and case questions which 
represent actual situations are included for discussion. 

Of particular interest is the carefully tested use of flow charts and 
diagrams which serve in a few simple lines to clarify the relationship of the 
various functions of the cost accounting system. This excellent teaching de- 
vice is also adapted in the problem assignments, with blank spaces for stu- 
dent’s entries. 

Problem and question material has been revised to advantage and the 
numerous discussion questions are both provocative and stimulating. 
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Notes 


During the past month eight additional reports have been issued in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s project for the collection of the annual reports 
from a large number of industrial corporations operating in many of the 
principal industries. The industries covered in the latest reports manufac- 
ture business machines and typewriters, matches, electrical machinery and 
apparatus, paper and pulp, firearms and ammunition, industrial chemicals, 
cotton textiles and canned fruits and vegetables. These Industrial Corpo- 
ration Reports are available from the Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* * * * * 

The College of Engineering of the State University of Iowa has an- 
nounced a three-week Summer Managemcnt Course to be held on _ the 
Campus in Iowa City from June 9 to 27, 1941. This course will deal with 
production planning, motion and time study, and related subjects, and is 
designed to appeal especially to plant managers, foremen, industrial engi- 
neers, methods and time study analysts, cost accountants and office execu- 
tives. 


* * * 


The National Resources Planning Board, created by the President of the 
United States to assist in the program of national defense, is building a 
national roster of scientific and specialized personnel. The United States 
Civil Service Commission is co-operating with the National Resources 
Planning Board in this project. 

The National Association of Cost Accountants has been invited to assist 
in the drafting of a check list of fields of specialization in accounting to be 
used in connection with the questionnaire sent to accountants. It is ex- 
pected that copies of the questionnaire will be sent out by the government 
to accountants around the first of April. 
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CURRENT COST LITERATURE 


This listing, published on the first of each month, contains all the avail- 
able references to cost articles and cost material published for the most part 
during the past month. References are secured from periodicals received 
at National Headquarters, and also from the Industrial Arts Index, pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 


To secure a copy of any of the publications here referred to, order direct 
from the publisher. Addresses of periodicals referred to will be found at the 
end of the references listed. 


ACCOUNTING AND ACCOUNTANCY 

Blume, A. L. The Increasing Hazards in the Practice of Accountancy. 
Journal of Accountancy. March, 1941, pp. 206-15. 
A summary of 28 actual cases indicates an apparent trend toward exten- 
sion of the accountant’s liability. 

Dohr, James L. On the Understanding of Accounting. Journal of Ac- 
countancy. March, 1941, pp. 200-05. 
Criticism of existing accounting practice; specific remedies proposed to 
render the balance sheet more intelligible to the investor. 


AUDITORS AND AUDITING 


American Institute of Accountants—Committee on Auditing Procedure. 
Clients’ Written Representations Regarding Inventories, Liabilities and 
Other Matters. Journal of Accountancy. March, 1941, pp. 221-28. 


CORPORATIONS 
SEC Amends Accounting Rules. Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
February 8, 1941. p. 920. 
DEPRECIATION, MAINTENANCE REPAIRS AND 
OBSOLESCENCE 


Newsom, R. Statement Re Depreciation. American Water Works Assn. 
Journal. February, 1941, pp. 359-63. 
Need of information about useful life of waterworks structures. 


See also Public Utilities. 


INVENTORIES—VALUATION 


Renner, Robert R. The Last-In, First-Out Inventory Method. Cost and 
Management. February, 1941, pp. 400-05. 


A brief in favor of the use of the last-in, first-out method. 
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VITAL 


As essential as the machinery in the factory 
is the machinery in the office which provides 
executives with vital control figures, such as— 


BUDGETS—FEstimates, specifications and commitments 
that precede actual factory production. 


PURCHASING — Purchase orders and vendors’ records 
that speed delivery of parts and materials—prevent 


MATERIAL CONTROL—Requisitions, receiving records, 
stock records that control the flow of materials to 
scheduled rate of output—furnish up-to-the-minute 
Statistics and reports. 


LABOR ACCOUNTING—Earnings calculations, wage 
accruals, payroll records that insure prompt payment 
of personnel —provide adequate statistics and reports. 


COST RECORDS—Cost-to-date figures —available every 
day—that provide expense and production controls 
and statistics for review. 


MANAGEMENT FIGURES — Vital figure-facts, statistics 
and reports that permit quick decisions, quick action. 


Today modern Burroughs machines provide every type of required record and figure control in 
less time, with less effort, at less cost. Investigate—telephone the local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY s+ 


Burroughs 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


TODAY'S 
PRODUCTION! 


MACHINERY OF PRODUCTION m sai MACHINERY OF CONTROL 4 
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MANAGEMENT 


See Trusts. 


MUNICIPAL 
American Institute of Accountants—Special Committee on Governmental 
Accounting. Engagement of Auditors for Governmental Bodies. 
Journal of Accountancy. February, 1941, pp. 119-22. 


PRICING 
Bissell, Richard M. Prices, Costs and Investment. American Economic 
Review. February, 1941, pp. 200-08. 
Price relationships and the method of analysis; price and cost changes 
and investment; cost-price changes due to changes in basic cost; cost- 
price changes with basic costs constant; the full effects of price changes. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

McDonald, W. R. Some Aspects of Newspaper Accounting. The Chart- 
ered Accountant in Australia. January, 1941. pp. 322-28. 
Balance sheet; profit and loss account; expenditures; salaries and 
wages ; newsprint. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Jeynes, P. H. Determination and Forecast of Average Service Life. 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin. January, 1941, pp. 9-13. 
Plant retirement data; comparison of four methods based on the turn- 
over principle. 

TAXATION 

Turner, Clarence L. Abnormalities in Invested Capital and Income and 
Effect of Specific Relief Provisions of the Second Revenue Act of 
1940. Journal of Accountancy. March, 1941, pp. 229-40. 
Various relief provisions in the Act, including those granting specific 
relief by adjustment of normal-tax net income (both for the taxable 
and base period years), abnormalities in special cases, and elections in 
filing returns in certain cases. 


TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES. 


Beacon, T. H., Jr. Management Problems of Business in Trust. Bankers 
Monthly. February, 1941, pp. 177-78. 


WAGES, SALARIES, FEES, ETC. 


Courtney, J. L. Group Payment on Conveyor Production. Mechanical 
Handling. January, 1941, pp. 14-15. 
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the electric calculator with 
straight-line true-figure dials 
for ALL 3 FACTORS 


For General Accounting : 


Expense distribution; Accrued or Deferred 
Expense; Percentage Proration; Percent 
Increase & Decrease; Setting-Up Reserves; 
Management Ratios. 


For Subsidiary Accounting : 
Budgetary Control; Costs; Payroll; Stores; 
Inventories; Auditing of Vouchers. 
MARCHANT is preferred and rec- 
ommended by leading accountants 
because of its speed — accuracy 
control—and ease of operation. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S, A. 
Soles Agencies ond Manufacturer's Service Stotions 


Give Service Everywhere! 


This column is devoted to timely data 
useful to all Cost Accountants. 


MARCHANT 


METHOD 


DUAL MULTIPLICATION OF 
LONG FACTORS 


Formation of two products by a 
single multiplication is a frequent 
calculating requirement. However, 
if the factors are large, the two 
products overlap in the product 
register unless special means are 
employed to prevent it. 

The example below shows a method 
of caring for such cases. 


Accumulating “Cost and Re- 
tail” in the Retail Method of 
Accounting 


When Factors Are Large 


Accumulate cost and retail of fol- 
lowing invoice: 


Cost Sell for Total 

Quan. Item ea. ea. Cost 
1353 A 1.625 2.95 2198.63 
2653 B 1.375 2.39 3647.88 
5846.51 


1. Set up unit cost of item A at left of 
Keyboard Dial and multiply at left of 
Upper Dial by corresponding quantity. 


2. Clear Keyboard Dial only and set up 
at its extreme right the unit retail of 
item A and multiply at right of Upper 
Dial by the same amount that appears 
at left of Upper Dial. 


3. Clear Upper and Keyboard Dials and 
repeat steps 1 and 2 for the item B 
of invoice. 


By proper selection of pre-set decimals 
the Middle Dial at left will show accumu- 
lated cost which checks vendor’s invoice, 
and at right it will show accumulated re- 
tail of entire invoice. 
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ADDRESSES OF PUBLICATIONS LISTED 

American Economic Review, 104 McGraw Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. ($1.25) 

American Water Works Assn. Journal, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
(50¢) 

Bankers Monthly, 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. (50¢) 

Chartered Accountant in Australia, 67 York St., Sydney, New So. Wales, 
Australia. 

Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. (35¢) 

Cost and Management, 66 King St. E., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. (50¢) 

Edison Electric Institute Bulletin, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(25¢) 

Journal of Accountancy (The), 13 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. (35¢) 

Mechanical Handling, 22 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, 
England. 


Nore: The prices given above, unless otherwise indicated, are for single 
issues only. When the annual subscription rate appears, the price of single 
issues is not listed. Where no price is given, the rate may be obtained by 
writing direct to the address listed. No attempt is made to price foreign 
publications because of fluctuating rates of exchange. 
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AT DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT.. 


.“ALL-OU 


FOR DEF 


ENSE”’ MEANS FAST, 


ACCURATE PRODUCTION OF FIGURE-WORK, TOO 


Jouglas is typical of hundreds of companies where 
temington Rand’s new Printing Calculator is con- 
ributing speed and printed proof of figure accuracy 
» the defense program. Douglas’ Estimating Division 
ses its printed, electric multiplication on problems 
ivolving labor, time and structural weight... its 
rinted, automatic division on “percent of total” cal- 
ulations... its printed touch-method-operated addi- 


ou don’t need to be a “defense industry” to put this mechanical 
iarvel to profitable use. Its printed record of every calculation makes 
valuable on every kind of figuring job . . . mark-ups, discounts, esti- 
iates, inventories, payrolls, invoice checking, cost of sales, depreciation. 
. . today ... at your nearest Remington 
and office. Or write Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


ee an action demonstration . 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


Noiseless, Standard, Portable Typewriters . . . Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping, Punched-Card 
Accounting Machines . . . Kardex Visible Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods and Equipment, 
loose-Leaf Devices . . . Photographic Records Equipment . .. and other Precision Products including the \ 
famous Remington Rand Dual Close-Shaver — Deolers, Sales and Service Offices in S17 Cities 


OMY 
Rand 
e@ CAN FURNISH 
EVERY OFFICE NEED 


tion and subtraction, its printed, symboled sub-totals, 
on cumulative labor time problems. Douglas says: 
“The greatest advantage is the complete and accurate 
check on all operations made possible by the printed 
tape.” The Remington Rand Printing Calcultor is 
doing a whale of a job for every user . . . because its 
the world’s only COMPLETE figuring machine. 
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Applications for Membership 


The Executive Committee has ruled that the names and addresses of all applicants 
for membership in the Association shall be published in the Bulletins for two weeks 
in advance of the date on which they are sent to the Director in charge of Member- 
ship for approval. The following applications will be forwarded to the Director two 
weeks from the date of this Bulletin. Comments in regard to these applications which 
are received from members of the Association during this two weeks’ period will be 
attached to the application before they are forwarded to the Director in charge. 


Akron 
Raymond J. Brumbaugh, 412 Hower St., No., Canton, Ohio. 


Baltimore 
LeRoy K. Murrill, Addressograph Co., 9 S. Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 


Stanley B. Trott, Maryland Trust Co., Eutaw & Fayette Sts., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Boston 
Winfield S. Axford, 95 Upland Ave., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Lester F. Boyce, Accountants Office, Town of Brookline, Town Hall, 
Brookline, Mass. 
Alan Hill, 314 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
Grandjean G. Jewett, 38 Wauwinet Road, West Newton, Mass. 
Harold G. Morrison, 239 Maple St., Lynn, Mass. 


Brooklyn 
Samuel Sonet, Samuel Sonet & Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
Buffalo 


Charles F. Patterson, Taber Pump Co., 291 Elm St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edward M. Sibble, 292 North St, Buffalo, N. Y. (Transfer from Junior 
to Full Membership) 


Chicago 
Charles C. Crowther, Sager Lock Works, Div. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
2400 Commonwealth Ave., N. Chicago, II. 
Walter H. Drallmeier, National Cash Register Co., 323 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Transfer from Raymond Gapp) 


Dayton 
Robert E. Constant, 2348 Emerson Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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The National Cash Register Company 


Saving 


Dollars 


National Account- 
ing Machines are 
built in a number 
of different types to 
meet all accounting 
requirements. 


The cost accountant finds National Accounting Machines 
especially suitable because of their flexibility and the 
ability of each machine to do many different jobs. 

Simple and complicated distribution problems are 
met quickly and economically with this equipment. As 
many as twenty-seven separate totals are available on the 
National Analysis Machine. This and other important 
features enable this equipment to save dollars and hours 
wherever a cost accounting problem must be met. 

Our representative can show you examples and details 
of advantages on different kinds of work. Have him 
explain how this equipment helps to solve, economically, 
the current problems of the 40-hour week. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers . + «+ Posting Machines . . . . Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines + « « Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines . . . Analysis Machines 
National Postage Meter Machines 


\ 
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Detroit 
Richard H. Barrett, Price, Waterhouse & Co., 1946 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
J. Forrest Oakes, Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 404 Fox Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids 


Charles H. Foote, The Tanglefoot Co., 314 Straight Ave., S. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Geneva M. Van Lente, Spring Air Co., Holland, Mich. 


Hawaii Chapter 
Allan Bush, Jr., Bishop National Bank, P. O. Box 3200, Honolulu, T. H. 


Christopher B. Olsen, Wall, Nichols Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 322, Honolulu, 


Indianapolis 
V. W. Beven, Best Lock Co., 730 East Wash., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Leo C. Gobin, Citizens Gas & Coke Co., 49 S. Penn., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Transfer from Junior to Full Membership) 


H. Von T. Hobbs, 3460 West 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Roger M. Little, 626 Rose, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Fred A. Melchiors, 3601 N. Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City 
W. R. McKee, Dart Truck Co., 2648 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


E. Lee Rieker, La Rue Printing Co., 906 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. (Company Transfer from Gage C. Frick) 


Los Angeles 
Troy Everton, 328 So. Grand Ave., San Pedro, Calif. 
John J. Piccinotti, 1470 Prospect Drive, Pomona, Calif. 


Maine 
Roy P. Gifford, Wilton Woolen Co., Wilton, Maine. 


Minneapolis 
Duncan P. Lowe, 279 N. Fairview Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


New Haven 
Raymond P. Botch, Waterbury Taxpayer’s Assn. Inc., 168 Grand St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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A booklet, “FRIDEN = 4 


( CALCULATING MACHINE CO. INC. 


ing @ story with which 
FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES ¢ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


all who use calculators 


should be familiar, will SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
be mailed upon request. : 
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New York 
Gilbert L. Bieger, 9 Ambrose Place., Baldwin, N. Y. 
C. Carlton Lewis, 39 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Paul E. Rapp, 798 E. 22nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Peoria 
Gordon H. Belsterling, Fred Harbers’ Sons, 1014 Central N. B., Bldg., 
Peoria, IIl. 
J. Warner Elson, The Meyer Furnace Co., 1300 S. Washington St., 
Peoria, IIl. 


Norman F. Sattem, Comptometer Co., 239 N. Monroe St., Peoria, III. 
Carl E. Woerner, 323 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. (Transfer from Neil 


F. Fisher) 
Philadelphia 
John T. Leonhard, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 
Willard H. Young, H. J. Heinz Co., P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Providence 


Robert W. Holmes, Manomet, Mass. 
J. Gordon Ross, American Thread Co., Martine St., Fall River, Mass. 


(Company Transfer from Lyle E. Beal) 
Richmond 
Marvin P. Long, 323 Virginia Ave., S. R., Roanoke, Va. 


Rochester 


Lynn H. Farmen, 163 Wyndale Rd., Rochester, N. Y. (Transfer from 
Junior to Member) 


St. Louis 


Henry F. Chadeayne, General American Life Insurance Co., 1501 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. (Company Transfer from Laurence A. 
Smith) 


Springfield 
Russell C. Bevan, The American Thread Co., 191 Appleton St., Holyoke, 
Mass. (Company Transfer from Albert Sorton, Jr.) 
Frederick T. Burns, 2616 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Leslie A. Chapin, 6 South St., Westfield, Mass. 
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Syracuse 
Lee M. Reagan, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 253 Erie Blvd., West, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Toledo 

Russell J. Schunk, Toledo Public Library, Toledo, Ohio. 
Utica 

Ralph C. Stanton, The Kent Co., Inc., 107 Canal St., Rome, N. Y. 
Youngstown 


Herbert D. Scott, P. O. Box 222, Warren, Ohio. 
Wade P. Taylor, 1116 Parkman Rd., N. W., Warren, Ohio. 


Outside Chapter Territory 
William P. Field, Wm. P. Field & Co., 261 Monserrate, Havana, Cuba. 
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OFFICIAL BINDERS 


for the 


N. A.C. A. BULLETIN 


CUMULATIVE BINDER $2.00 © 


The Cumulative Binder illustrated at the 
right is designed to file your N. A. C. A. 
Bulletins issue by issue as you receive them 
throughout the year. It is a tape binder 
with a strong automatic locking device 
which holds the inserts firmly in place from 
the very first insertion. It is of black fabri- 
koid with stiff covers, lettered in gold with 
the name and seal of the Association, as 
shown in the illustration. The binder can 
be used from year to year for accumulating 
the Bulletins if you transfer the complete 
volume to a Permanent Binder at the end 


of each 


year. 


@ PERMANENT BINDER $/.50 


This Permanent Binder is made to hold a 
full volume of technical Bulletins. It is 
black fabrikoid, lettered in gold as shown 
in the illustration at the left. The binding 
device consists of metal strips which are 
run through the punching in the Bulletins 
and locked into place permanently by a 
simple manual operation. 


This binder will not take the place of the 
Cumulative Binder, as it is not a loose-leaf 
device. It is designed only to take the 
place of having your volumes bound by a 
bindery. It is less expensive than binding 
and, we believe, equally attractive. 


Order with remittance should be sent to: 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
385 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 
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0 D U CT] 0 N PRODUCTION ...SPEED...RESULTS 


— Industry demands these today more than ever before now that De- 


fense is uppermost. For twenty-eight years Monroe has been a dominant 
factor in cutting the cost of business figures. The same engineering 
skill that created the Monroe Calculator has brought you new and 
unique features in Monroe Listing and Bookkeeping Machines — fea- 
tures that have a real meaning where work must flow fast and sure, 
where strain and fatigue must be avoided, and where output must 
be coupled with economy . . . Consult with a Monroe representative; 
he has the advantage of a wide range of high-speed machines for every 
type of business figuring; plus the accumulated experience of an or- 
ganization that has concentrated on cutting figure costs for over a quarter 
century. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
This Monroe Duplex Grand Total Lister is unique in its ability to add or subtract in both 
registers direct from motorized bars, without extra stroke or other separate operations. 


ow 


